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LIBRARY lOTEEIOR DESIGN 
S^^g^ ^jj^g a Pasigner & CoiiTmuniaatliig about Desigri 



^ The smooth functioning of a library building and Its econoiiriical design 

UJ requires detailed pre-planning before the architect coirimfences praducirig 

schematic drawings. Yet in actual praatice all too little thought is 
devoted to Interior Design at the early stages of a project. 

Few project taams include an interior designar as distinct from an archi- 
tect, library consialtant or interior decorator and each of these disci- 
plinss jealo\3sly guards their prerogatives and often preempts interior 
design processes. What aare some Iriterir-"^ Design prDcesses? 

Does this pe^rson plan the flov. of function w^ithio the library? 

Prepara a furniture layout? 

Select furniturci styles and wall colors? 
A good interior designer will" perf orsi all of thesfe f anGtioniiS^ 

If the form of the building is to reflect functiori^. then the interior 
designer must be part of the planning team from the Mtset of the pro- 
ject and iTiust have the opportunity to coitmuniGate with library staffs 
building comnittte©, architect and library consultant. 

Selecting a designer therefore must he Aotm at the outset of the project 
and the designed must ^ 

1) Know how libraries wtork 

2) Be able to listen and learn from other members of the teaiti 

3) Be able to corrmunioate t^ith them credibly. 

Selection and comunication problems are i 

1) If the designer is on the staff of the architect, credi-^ 
bility may be high, but library knowledcfe and ability 

to communicate with the staff may be a problara* 

2) An architectural firni in which the senior partner is 
primarily an interior designer who custcin designs all 
furnishings and equipment with meticijloijs care may Icnow 
nothing about libraries and be unwilling to ba instructed 

^ ,^ by the library consultant or staff becaiise of his weight 

O of experience 'in the design area, 

r\ i S^ilSS, 3) An arehitectural firm i^ith eKperience in integrated com-- 

^ sSSSiSS mercial design oi such functions as gas stations may 

*2li 'IHjiS^ QV^er^helm specific Indiviaual library functions mth a 

ill- ^!t?ll5 single theme concept. • 

Ul% ';i**5S 4) An architectural firm w^ith major library specialization ^ 

O 1^1^ ISgSoii may prov^ide such structured coittmunication that there is 

Oils ispiSi no room left for aoimiunity or staff influence on design. < 

5) Great architects often consider that the integrated 

' ^wilfsl naturiof building design requiras a single intelligence 
liSSfe^S tl^g interior and eKt4ieior concepts* 

5 6) An Interior dasifner with eKtensive library experience and 

high cr&dlbility may dominate the planning process to the 
aetriment of design and style. 
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How to avoid these pitfalls? 

Try to select a designer with commuiiicatioii capabilities. 
Require that designers otl tha architect's staff or recommended by the 
consultant be Inter^riawed by the building cominittee and not aTatomat-- 
ically become teain meinbers. 

If the architect or consultant acts as the interior designer ^ make 
certain that the follomng interior design functions are specifi- 
cally reqialred in their contracts s 

1, The library consultant should be required to supply 
a flow^ chart or sequential listing of functional 
spaces , 

2. For each functional space the library consultant should 
list built-in and movable furnitiare, the quantity and 
type of functions to he performed in the spacer Prox-^ 
imity oi other functions, staff and public occupancy, 
area reqoired, desired proportions , 

3* Tha archttect should be required to prepare a furniture 
layout conforming to the above requirements during the 
earliest schematic phase of wrk^ 

4., trhe archttact should be required to prepare complete 
specifications for furnishings, colors^ lighting and 
graphics in a system integrated with the functioning 
of the library. 

Ideally the libraxy consultant will work with the staff to prepare a 
progrfOT describing funotions and quantities and then this program 
will be ysed by the Interior designer to create a flow chart and 
fanctional description te be used by the architect as the basis of 
floor plans p and furniture specifications ^ 

A bland of style and function satisfying to most library users is 
thought to be assured In out modern society by a citizen biiilding 
coimittea representing library users and aoMaissioning eKperts to 
provide them with so^lutions. It is doubtful that this is a workable 
solution but there is no doubt that it is a better solution than any 
of the other alternatives that have been tried* , . , 

What are the communication proceEses that vill provide the best bulldrnc 
How^ can librarians iinder stand and becoTO part of this process? 
By learning enough about library building planning to ask tha right 
que^stions . Ex'amples \ 

1. If the: library is to be a plaae for individuals, to learn i 
why are not self^iervice graphics the initial stage of 
the planning prooass instead of an afterthought? 

2. If the Individual is to be best served^ why are the 
lighting and mechanical systems designed for mass wmt 

3^ Mow can public uee of amdiD*vlsual machines toe acconiino- 
datefi with inaKimuin acceES and minimim breakdowns? 

A ccinmuniQation prooass that assures conmunicatlOT, -among designers^ 
staff, and library uBers, requlrea that there be stopping places or 
phases in which the planners eomnunicate with th© users • We are all 
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familiar mt!i typical architectural phases i 

1. Schematic plans - scaled or diagraiimiatic representations 
of fiinctional areas with or without a furniture layout. 

2. Preliminary drawtiigs scaled plans and elevatiQns mhm^- 
ing am ac^.uaX hutlding on an actual site. 

3. Morkin/g d^^amags - complete plans and specifications 
including electrical ^ heating ^ ventilating and air 
con^Sltionlng plans as well as all other detailed 
(drawlnis necessary to construct the building. 

The interior designer should test thS' library coriBultant ' s program 
against the architects schematics carefully and thoroughly in the 
presence of the staff before the architect is authorised to proceed 
to Preliminary Drawings* This meieting should be required by contract* 
Most architects will welcomie input at this stage of the project. 
Later ^ chaiige requires more re-drawing and if changes are made after 
working drawings are bid by contractors ^ costs will soar* 

How then can this iEiportant post-'SchGinatic meeting best be structured 
for good comxnunication? 

1. .Architectural models in three-dimensions showing both 
interior and eKterior design can be ^ery helpful to 
staff unfamiliar with two-dimensional plans, 

2. Floor plan model kits anrallable on a loan basis front 
State Library agencies can be vary lielpful to the 
interior designer and the library staff im concept- 
tua lis ing al ternat 1 ve;.s ^ 

,3* A requirement for unusually detailed specifications 
at scheMatic phase can be useful ^ All too often 
staff suggestions at this tiraa about llghtirig^ 
graphics and flurniihings are answerea ky architects 
with the phrase^ ^'We*ll get to that later.'* When 
* later ' arrive the shape of the spaces or the 
oomplexities of the mhC systems prevent changes. 

4* J^LTERmTI^ES - are the only real method of cO'Mnuni-' 
cation. An institution that has lilted in an old 
building for 20-50 years is going to be so delighted 
at the prospect of physical improwntant that any 
schematic is goifig tj look better than what they 
haTC. The interior designer may be the team member 
most conscious o£ the variety of solutions available, 

TOO MAJOR AiTERMATiVES 

1, A smooth built-^in flexible building with rnechaniGal 
systems carefully planned for any pos/Sible changa* 
If this alternative is pra$€nted be certain that 
sufficienit detail is shown to understand just 
exactly how these changes laay b© efCected* 

Oaually this solution is prasented fior so*-aallecI 
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itiult±-"purpose rooms, Iii actual use these roDms 
then present a bland noii--solution to an^ real use* 
The sound is too dead for music or too livm £ot 
films I lighting is too bright and glary for read- 
ing , too non-directional for display* HVAC is 
unTOrkabla as soon as the room is sub*-di\7ided. 
Thii: alternative is often recoOTnended by architects 
in the so-called Interiiational School that domi- 
nated architectiire in the 1940--1960 period, 
Mies van der Rohe-s principle that "Less is more" 
is part of their creed and their buildingi Qfteii 
appear clean and functional with plenty of glass 
and large flat expanses of hard surfaces^ 
SLIDES Here are some slides of such a library. 

2* The New Brutalism - In this alternatiw each 

functional area is e:KpresSed in the internal and 
eKternal design of the boilding lighting and 
mechanical systems are design elements emphasised 
by bright colors and Large shapes all vieible 
to the user. Each function is differentiated 
from others by color, size^ shape and furnish- 
ings* In a super^organic '^building such a library 
\^here change is an hourly occurrence this kind of 
fixed design may be dn-ious^ and staff and interior 
designer should prapare change scenarios to test 
the building's ffleKibility. Here are some slides 
SLIDES of this kind ol library* 

THE FLEXIBILITY FALLACY 

Almost every library program ever written includes somewhere 
an exhortation to the architect to provide a fleKible build-^ 
ing* This phrase should be rejected by desigaers on the 
grounds that it is a monstrous cop-out. If we accept the 
fact that integrity of design requires careful caordina'^ 
tion of furnishings^ lighting^ graphics^ si2e, shape ^ 
functional relationships and mechanical systems # then 
an objective of flexibility may delude us irto a failure 
to deal with each of these requirements as rigorously 
as we should. 

CONTROL 

In a free society this concept often seems to strike 
architects as an effort to set up some kind of CIA^ 
style surveillance effort that would be anathema to 
the kind of open comttiunication that a library philos- 
ophy represents* Yet we all know that libraries that 
are vandalised because of poor control planning will 
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adopt ad hoc restrictive systems even more inimical 
to an open receptive atrriosphere. We are approaching 
perhapi what Norman 0. Brown charactarizes as "an 
environiTient that works so wall that we cari run wild 
in it." I have recantj^fcteard o£ an inventory con- 
trol system linked to «Bfcirt;-de test ion system and 
automatic door so thatiB^^R^rary user will not be 
able to leave a buildi^^Etil the book hai been 
properly checked out. probably comes under the 

broad heading of ALA mytnology . At each ALA confer- 
ence r have attended I learned about some magnificent 
new system that inevitably is never actually attain- 
able, but it certainly is fun to hear aboiit^ aiid the 
fact that there are circulation control systems cur-- 
rently on the market that would at least fit Ajcthujs 
C* Clarke's definition of " every smoothly running 
technology should have the appearance of rnagio *" 

Here are soma elenients of control planning i 

1) Book stacks must be planned for easy staff visibility 
down the aisles^ 

2) Staff stations must be centrally located, 

3) Most machines must be under direct staff supervision* 

4) Control can be tested in iiiterlor design by a flow 
chart method in which various library uses are fol-- 
lowed from entry to exit, 

5) Book borrowing is not the major library use, so 
that relarence functions must be more easily acces-^ 
sible to more people* 

6) Staff restrictions will increasingly require remote 
control of areas by a surveillance device. 



INFORMATION DESIGN PA^DOX 



ParadOEes are an important coiranunication technique. If a member of 
the planning team at the schematic conference can identify planning 
paradoHes^ the building will be more useful. For example, libraries 
realising the growing importance of information services want this 
service to be visible upon entrance irtc the building, yet each 
client's requirements are unique and the type of use requires long* 
term quiet, undisturbed. How do you design an easily accessible 
snaas use that is somehow quiet and individualized? It is obvi- 
ously impossible * but worth thinking about - an approach can be 
roafle by careful super-acoustical treatment - homosote undar carpet 
luodarlayment, acoustical tile not only on the ceiling but in the 
light fixtures* Sapergraphies can impart accesaibility while 
mtaining distance. A large island design can concentrate staff 
whtle separating patrons* Centrex telephone systems can assure 
privacy and instant accessibility, 

commnm inpormatiom centers 

Library Journal' s series on information and Referral Services and the 
worii wide Interest in citizen information has made us all conscious 
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of the need to tailor inf orination for the individual in the coimuriity . 
For years smaller libraries have set up commtinity resource files for 
identifying individuals in the conmiunity with unique capabilities* 
ConsuiTier Reports ' recent article on operating a coiranunity medical 
file is part of "this trend* Library interior Design should provide 
for this facility in two important wayss 

1) Community bulletin board should be intense 20^4 0 
feet long - well lit and visible from the library 
entrance with daily revision and near the community 
information center . 

2) The library should operate a cornmunlty inforination 
exchange in the form of a coffee bar/news stand 
with opportunity for easy conversation. This should 
be designed with outdoor access in good weather. 

An indoor^outdoor sidewalk cafe would be ideal, 

SLIDES Here are some small libraries designed as InformatlQn 

Centers ^ 

What I have described for you is a planning process, and an infor- 
mation design scheme that will eventually exist only if we insist 
upon it- 
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NOLAN LUSHINGTON 

Library Prograinining and interior design have for the moat 

part beeri bae&d on traditional library standards . Library 

consultants tiave tiirned to their distinguished colleages 

for experiential standards to determine empirical relationships 

among populatioii, books* seating and the space required 

for these functions. Although community analysis often 

results in detailed profiles of a community on which to 

base library planning. The actualt buildings resulting 

from these anmlyses do not seem to reflect many of the 

community differences stated in the commimity analysis. 

The buildings still seem to be based on a professional 
library agenda that emphasizes material input and not 
library uset A recent publiGation based on a US office 
of Education grant ©fffers some promise of a new approach 
to the interior design procass. It is titledi 

CRC Performance Guidelines for planning Conffiaunity Resource 
Centers* 

Three organisatians are responsible - The .^nerican institute 
of Architects Research Corporation, Researchitects Inc, and 
Educational Facilities Lateratories* 

The boolc is based solidly on use and ^rformance rather 

than on the housing of materials* It is broken into 

10 categories of users - 

1 ♦ Pre-schDol learners 

2. School learners 

3t Adult learrieire 

4* i^blic Attractions 

5# eociocul tiara 1 Activities 

6. Lending services 

7. Information and Referral 
S, Group interaction 

9, Leisure brpvaing 
10* Commimity Medlia* 

In each case there are three design steps 

1, A user diagram similar to a sequential flow chart 

2* A space diagram similar to a non-scaled general 

schematic sketch of user a paces. 
3* P^irformance Guidelines * A remirkable scheme for 
' hrealcitig dovn a building into user components. 

Activity Activity ^^^^^1^^ Special Considerations 

OPTIONS SPACES SUPPORT ^ 

Group Circular Flooring 

Individual jDisplay Equi^ent 
Physicai gariies Open Furnishings 

in this w^y the selection of materials and design relationships 
ara derived from user ^rformanre needs, 

Ir^ addition there are built in concerns with community input 
for deciding design options and a careful detailed concern 
for such human needs as eating t hanging up clothes and grapphic 
corantuii cations that are so often left till the #nd of a project. 

ERJ^C ©iiii«lfiii i^iranue • Ri«fsidt. Connwticut 06878 • 203-637 S2S6 O 
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NOUAN LUSHINGTON ^ ^ 

Chicago is a remaricabla city architecturally* Soon we will 
be touring the Merchandise Mart an incredibly monolithic 
structiire that was a legend when it was built in the 1930"s. 

Down the street from this hotel we can all enjoy the fanciful 
Art Nouveaia decorations on the Carson, Pirie, Scott building 
designed by the great Louis Sullivan in the 1890*s, 

But down at the University of Chicago - Bruno Bettelheim in 
the 1940's created the Orthogenic School - certainly a landmark 
in the creation of homes for the mentally disturted child^ 
but mora iaportantly, for librarians, the basis of a magriif icent 
booH on INTERIOR DESIGN 



A HOMJ^ FOR THE IffiAKT _ Knopf 1974, 



The booK tells us not only about the effects of interior 
design on behaviour but also the process of interior design 
in an ever-changing organic building* 

Bettelheim says, 

"What matters is the intention with which something is donei 
the serious thought which goes into the selection i the wish 
to please I and arranging things to maice a strong positive appeal 
while transmitting pertinent meaning*"?. 119 

"We planned to avoid uniformityi our intent was to increase 
the patients* feeling of being accepted i to add to the 
impression that here is a place of hope and of ample satisfaction 
tltfough a variety of paths*,. 

Therefore the design accmnulated over the years, and both 
patients and staff had a hand in it. Someone would see soine thing 
which ha thought we should hava« He would then discuss whether 
we really wanted it* w^t it might mean ^ and where wa could put 
it.., more often by chance we would spy something that wQuld 
maKe the School more attractive. We would get it and find a place 
to put itt not worrying about how it would add up or fit in* 109 

Bettelheim writes about studies on the affeet of spacing on 
birds and tigers * their attitudes towards other animals 
and human teings - affected by apace* He shows how much 
improved children were in their attitudes towrds their 
posecMions when their beds included drawers underneath 
so they could actually sleep on top of the things thay 
cared about* The fcKJoks is filled with coneapts of the 
meaning of interior design alternatives* Wa hear previews 
of his latest book - The Uses of Enchantment in his interest 
in th# need for art in buildings* 

••Baauty which is for one's otm i^rspnal use is its own 
protection'* * an echo of another recent and remarkable 
book on the humn effects of design * 
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STYLE - On Michigan Avenue a few blocks south of the Conrad Hilton. 
Hotel is the headquarters of the Johnson Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of Ebony magazine. There can be little dontot that this 
building is a landmark in high-style interior design. Strong, 
bold colors, super-graphic %?al.ls, intricate carved furniture, 
and widely differentiated styLes on each floor of the building 
provide an almost complete catalog o£ the possibilities of modern 
design with modern materials. Each floor iimnediately establishes 
a completely integrated design pattern of its owi that follows 
through -with colors, carpeting materials, drapes and furnishings 
many of them designed specifically for this buiiaing. 

Since the Bauhaus Movement of the 1920 's and the remarkable 
achievements of the group of architects including Walter Gropius, 
Mies van der Rohe, Marcel Breuer and others influenced by this 
school, many facets of our style have become parocaies of their 
principles. A recent book by Peter Gay, Art and Act, Harper s 
Row, 1976, shows that Gropiua unlike many of his imatators and 
students realized that "The aesthetic , though inseparable from 
the useful, could not properly be reduced to it." Gropius 
wrote in The New Architecture and the Bauhaus , "The liberation 
of architecture from a welter of ornament, the emphasis on its 
practical functions, and the concentration on concise and 
economical solutions, represent the purely material side of 
that formalizing process on ■which the practical value of the 
New Architecture depends. The other, the aesthetic satisfaction 
of the human soul is just as important as the material. Both 
find their counterpart in that unity which is life Itself. 
What is far more important than this structural economy and 
its functional emphasis is the intellectual achievement which 
has made possible a new spatial vision," 

Nevertheless this movement has supported a style in which l^iild- 
ings treated as sculpture have been. denied the huitianity of rich 
color and texture that Bettelheim has shown is so important for 
human needs. It is not surprising that one of Gropius' fol- 
lowers is said to have commented, "1 think we should treat our 
clients as children" and to have followed up that remark by 
designing for him a house totally devoid of anything representa- 
tive of the client's peraonality. 

The current strictures of our economy may in one sense be our 
salvation because we are forced to consider carefully the values 
in existing buildinga and in doing so we may be able to discover 
the joy of curves and curlicues and the satisfyling diacipl.j.ne 
of masonry walls. 
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LIBRARY EKVIRONWNTS and their r-omponents - 

1. Tim entry and browsing enviroM«nt - What is the 
library users initial experience of the libraiTr. Most 
library users come to the library by automobile, yet 
most iKiildiiigs are not oriented to parlting lot entrance. 
It tfill often, be necessary for the user to vallc from the 
parHing space all the vay around the building in order to 
enter. This valJc may present a large blank aonolith vithout 
doors and ifindovs. Architects hate to permit cars to be 
anywhere near their buildings. In one case a recent village 
library created an artificial hill 30 feet high so that 
the town library would hm raised above the sea of cars 
in a typical shopping center lot. Those few users hearty 
enough to enjoy the c3 inb to the entrance were Uien 
greeted with beautiful-/ designed all-glass doors decorated 
with golden Kelvetica style lettering announcing the name 
of the library. Thoser still feifer library patrons who were 
hea"^ and atrong enough to manage to open one of these heavy 
beautiful doors were then led into a carefully designed 
browsing area of beautiful magazines on sloping she Ives 
In the center was a glassed-in courtyard , and distributed 
arotmd the courtyard intimate mini-librMr''«s on a variety 
of subjects. The librarian stationed in ona corner of the 
building could riot see or be seen by patrons entering the 
building and there were no graphics or easily visible 
catalog to guide patrons through this small and unnecessarily 
complex small library. 

The entry and browsing experienc should be simple, easy 
and explanatory. Doors should be w*de, made of clear glass 
and easy to open. The variety of iinrary aoiivities and 
guides to these activities should all be visible at the 
entry. This means that each activity should be characterized 
in a different vmy - Color signs or furnishings. Large 
lighted signs, contrasts in lighting levels, type of furniture 
arrangements - informal* structured contrasts. All these 
concepts can be helpfull in orienting the users. Perhaps 
one of the most neglected design concepts is interconiinuni,cata.on 
among library users. If one user sees anotiier engaged in the 
same activity - this is the best Kind of sign. T 

•Hie jnix of materials, users and fiirnishings that make up 
the Uowsing section should be informal and j^rrait easy 
movement of furnishings by the reader and easy access to 
materials - sloping display shelves with directional lighting, 
chairs that glide on carpeting, light, movable tabies, 
community bulletin board information, perhaps even a coffee/snacK 
bar c«.i provide a busy, casual ambience, 
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Information - Reference - Readiiig environment 

interplay tetween staff and public characterizes thii 
environment as veil as the need for extended quiet study. 
The proliferation of technical aids to reference •woric 
reqiaire a staff desk that has a huge amount of cotinter 
space vith extensive wiring ca^biUties. The recent 
combination of a wide variety of cofflputer based information 
services in a single talephone tettainai syBten and the 
availablility of mini-conputer basad circulation and 
booTclng systens -will require a taoge^^aufiber of electrical 
cii^uits and probably a separate circiiife hraaKer panel for 
this desk. The need for staff -assisted terninal operation 
wiJ.3. require a tvo-sided desk tajee-hole so toat patrons 
can sit comfortably for long periods of tine. 
Turntables for nicrofilm ana fiche reaaars will permit 
Staff *- to load machines for patrons. 

Quiet study for long periods maans at best individual 
studv rooms, or at leas^ carrels. Carrel sides are often 
neglected in selecting a unit, yet the «ide of the carrel 
is often more important tlan Uie bacK in providing a sense 
of privacy. Controlling ^tron use of carrels and protecting 
fiarnishings and materials from vandalisrn in carrels can be 
a problein and caroffull ttioiaght shculd ba given to malcing 
the carrel sides lov to improve supervision as well as to 
improve the open appearance off tiie space. The sea of spindly 
legs tiiat a reference area often presents •with chairs, tables, 
catalog bases, etc. can bo remedied ty tl» use of wall-hung 
cantilvers for counters and structural supports for catalogs. 
An index table consisting of 42- high shelving topped by a 
divided plastic top vith overhangs and fflowescent ij.ghti.ng 
can be more econoinical as well as more dranatic bhan a huge 

**'^^Ughting in this area should be exceedingly directional 
to prevent veiled reflectance and glare caused by plastic 
lensed f lourescent fixtures. Individttal lighting for study 
areas may be more economical as veil as more pleasing to the 
individual. Low-vattage high-intensity lamps vlth rheostats 
provide exact lighting level adjustment at minamalcost. 

Graphics in this are can be vary helpful to readers 
but present many design problens. If the graphics are high 
on the walls they may be rasked owt by bright lighting fixtures, 
if they are on furniture ttiey canwot be seen vben a patron is 
standing in front of them. Many designers object to signs 
hanging from vires but tl»se are the easiest solution if they 
are hung in coordination with a lighting plan. This coordination 
of graphics with lighting exemplifies the neeefisity to begin 
graphics planning at an early stage in the plarmLng sequence. 
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Childrens Invirojitfient - 

Thu CRC design booH 1 nent-ioried aatlier 4ntf-l«dl" a 
remarkable brealtdown eliildreJis arias inc-o 
areas that involve the chiW no-t cnly- 1» ca^rt^t and 
hf%%]^ activities, tout in pliysisraL plir a^v^roniemnts 
toth indo&rs and out. Ttaey e^a» recognize ^®^"«°ff ifL 
for childrtn to «at 1* they «r» going to g^ntf some time 
in thege areas. Escperamenfca in MLddaetowis, Ct^ and else- 
where have siiown tt«t lihraciaff can beco^ pttrt of a 
conmunlties day cart eonopWx, ^rith a'ttenni^n weing given 
pre-schooX eliiadreE o» m ^q«Jer»tL8l tesi^. Learning 
machines of nany kands afford » resjonse 6r»vitfonment 
that is v»ry pppealias 'to aost childrea. ^ ,^ 

Conventional aitea^ boafrawLnff acti^iisietf should 
itill toe cariied on i« sp»ce« that irill ^a,0il»arize a 
child with the very satisfying catalog Ao^Xstack 
extterience of the aibffary, but ttit Jiscta jo^infl of^ 
picture bootos in brovaar tooi^i vith covatB showing, 
wi«i filmatrips and f ilro of toe sa»e lei^icl of story 
will reach a *rtdet ra»f« of ^hl.ldre» «ia* t^he conventional 
shelf storage of t»es« mteriats. 

Care of raachlni «qttiiaieiit presents S6*^ete problemB . ^ 
Instruction use* ffxashic diagraais, aifcd prief orientation 
sessions with ©pportvpiity fo* super^leta e^pe^ience and 
children tea«hing chi Idreo, cao help. P*-o]^£>ly a f ully- 
suoervlsed corater tKviro»Me«it will m^mr^ cquipttent to 

ttie supervision of ^mmom equiw^nt t» availablility 

of many repracenints. Fee es^aple - souftd ^ipalfiers rarely 
breaKdown with solid-state B^uipeB«»t, but l^fj!®^!^^^® * 
continml problem, so tatst «a« be issued *he desk and 
the amplifiers located ia tl^ soon, ^^f^et^e jjajers are 
both leaser and les^ prone to aaraafle thian record players . 
so they can be checked out aid discards* v^ieh broken. 

Play/laaming cppor*unitJ%e «or chiJ^dt^n ^iquire 
speeial spaces - d«si.fned foJ Hard -use and sotft landings. 
sSlid ^ood toys, fcan cmibes, ""^U^T^^J^^S/^ 
shapes especially tiwis ttot ean^ be o J Jittta 

toaetlMr are ideal for theie areas, Sound gro»lems can 
be minimisea by homosote cnd^taayin^t unde^ carpe tings, 
acoustical ceilings and BOU»d absorba«t va*ls - 
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NOLAN LUSHINGTOK' 



Watarials Environment - 

T^sls orderly, fornal area should be the easiest to design 
hat reader convenience requires monm careful planning - 
Kecent emphasis on aesigning for Oib physically hand- 
iSaSpea has caused some designers to coasider incredibly 
■wide aisles for stacfe areas. Interest in increasing 
Sok capacity has resulted in Fargier roole's complex 
compact stack design project for Om Library of Congress 
Sl^ve heard about at the San Francisco ALA pre -conference 
last year. In hom Lisiand Harold Rot*raan vas designing 
a large reference llteary vith boolts a-vailable in com^ct 
gtorage availateie lev a conputerlzed delivery system. 
At least one Boediiw-siaed public library operatesa compact 
eomwiterized bookstaclc for all its circulating mterials 
vi^ a large reference/reading room containing all reference 
and browsing materials for pre -selection. 

The first contact betveen book and ^tron is inpof t?"* ^ 
abomd nst be conducted in a tuwciel eni^ironinent with lighting ^ 
SfSclent to read a subwy sign, Staclt lighting can te economical 
StI-Sser flourescent tu^s wilA directional lou^^rs to prevent 
tf lire but hung directly from the staejc ffraBaes so toat the 

fSleciSrs ani louvers can cast ^ ffiL^^^verf 
and not in iAe patron's eyes. Although natural light is very 
Smpting in theS energy conservation tiwes, the proWems of 
Sal. and weather sealing are still, constraints «q«i"»S . „ 
^careful design. SJo-lights aust provide some means of allowing 
tot air to eicape and' preventing heated air from escaping U 
ml Sinter . Clerestory windows are very appealing providing 
v?Iws off blue ^es and trees while protecting from direct 
ai4nliaht and rain. However, a clerestory can be ve^ glary 
a^ a continuous clerestory wall will ««lte the materials on 
tbat wall seeni very ^le in coiaparison. 

Guides to the booHstacK area - catalogs, bibliographies and 
elans should be closely situated to the stacics, and will 
reSiilre extremely bright lights protectad from glare ^ 
loSvers. and directed precisely at the catalogs or bfol«. 
Tftere is a close relationship among card and booH catalogs 
that can be symbolized to the public W locating then in 
slnaiar aqiit^ent. A long catalog perBUts many people to 
use the drawers at one tiwe and at the sai« time provides 
storage on top for many uaef ul bibliographies . 

rtiere nust be a close reiationship batwaen this area and 
the Reference^eading environniant. 
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Charles JencJ^s 

Adhocismi the case fo:r improvisattoi 
Anchor Presi 1973 



1 The Spirit of Adhocisrn 



Ad hoc meam "lor thls^^ ip^cific need or pur* 



poie. 



A need li coimnon to aU Uving Alnpi ot^ »« 
^vf Weher purposes. Btit thae weds and pur- 

S^d eaew cP^ndad In their r«al«a.w». 

A purpose immediately f«IBllrf i. ^'^^ 
adLSmi it cuts droagta the wud d 

irchical «rganlMtwn. 

Today we aw bntnemd in to*^ '"'Ji^. 
hinder Mfita«t J h««.o 

actual needs. 

„ of direct action U eme^ng. 
But a new mode oi oirtw* 
rt... reblrtli of a democratic mode and style, 
the reDirin qi » eetson J environ- 

where everyone ^^^P^^ vhetoer 

they ure ne«' « ' ""J^^ Smhg 

*^/^,SeSi htaSf. Shaping d,e ln«l «»- 
and trtiwcenas am^' j u s key to n«n- 
, vi«.nme«t f«»w»ri* ^^^t & and 
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